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REMARKS ON THE CHLORIDES AND CHLORINE. 


The Chlorides and Chlorine as ‘ Disinfecting Agents,’ and as Preven- 
tives of Cholera. By Henry Bronson, M.D. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


Some weeks ago, in a series of letters from Canada, I ventured to make 
some remarks respecting the anti-cholera acta of medicines ‘as 

ventives. Strong doubts were expressed of their utility, or even safety, 
whether taken into the stomach or breathed in the form of fumes or 
gases. Even Chlorine was thought exceptionable. My object was to 
shake the public confidence in all nostrums and specifics for the preserva- 
tion of health, and in all substitutes for real cleanliness. For all this I 
was censured. My sentiments were judged heterodox. My object now 


by currents. But can the course of the cholera be calculated by the 
course of the winds, 5 thabeo satel our chimneys or the clouds over 


* 

is to show the grounds of my opimions as then expressed, particu- 

larly to state the arguments and the facts which bear upon the question if 

as to the efficac of the Chlorides as ‘ disinfecting agents.’ ' 

It seems to be taken for granted by most non-professional and by 

many professional men who have thought little upon the subject, that a 
j disease which is ascertained to originate and spread independently of a 

contagious influence, is of course atmospherical. This ig entirely a gra- 

tuitous supposition, unsupported by a single fact, and contradicted by 

many obvious truths. If it is said that there is any change in the com- 

ponent parts of the atmosphere, the assertion is destitute of proof. The 

most accurate philosophical analyses and experiments can detect no altera- 

tion. Its proportions are the same where cholera is raging in its direst , 

form, and where no such disease is present. If it is affirmed that a fo- j 

reign substance in the form of a gas or vapor, or in some other state, is 

introduced into the air, combining or mixing with it, and by its deleteri- 

ous action upon the system giving a predisposition to the disease inques-  _ 

tion, the assertion again is void of proof. No one has ever discovered 

such substance, and facts would seem to render its existence impossible. 

Ponderable matter in any shape, even though it be a gas or vapor in the 

most tenuous form, when diffused in the atmosphere, is subject to the . 

laws of matter. It moves with the element which contains it ; it is driven 
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heads ? Is it facilitated or retarded in its march by the motion of 
atmosphere ? It travels with the same equal and resistless step in 
face of the monsoons of India, as when aided by the strength of a 
tempest. It does not receive wings from the hurricane, nor is its flight 
arrested by a calm. 

If I de fib the essential, non-contagious cause of cholera, I answer 


of purifying it and rendering it wholesome! Does common 
sense teach us to introduce into the air by which we are enveloped, 
which contributes to sustain us, and which there is every reason to be- 
lieve pure, a known noxious substance (chlorine), for the purpose of 
noaniicien or destroying an unknown something, of unknown powers, 
and of improbable existence ? It scouts the idea. . 

the various ‘substances which from time to time have been 

brought and lauded as ‘ disinfecting agents,’ chlorine is perha 
the only one which at the present day deserves attention. The parade 
Renee science with which its claims have been urged and defended, 
the specious but superficial reasoning with which they have been 
and its asserted powers worthy of exami- 


nation. 

Chlorine (the active principle evolved from the chlorides) is one of 
those acrid and poisonous gases which when respired in any considerable 
) sanseany occasion serious derangement in the animal economy, or even 

y life. It produces great irritation of the bronchial passages— 
manifested by heat, pain, stricture, &c.—which is followed by inflamma- 
tion and destruction of the function of the lungs. If an animal is im- 
mersed in it, he dies suddenly of —7 When largely diluted with 
common air, it occasions cough, dizziness, tightness across the chest, 
and an urgent desire for fresh air. These effects, if they do not result 
in speedy inflammation, or throw the system into some disease to which 
it may be at the time strongly predisposed, gradually cease as the consti- 
tution becomes accustomed to the agent. Like other poisons, by inces- 


sant and ag args use it finally becomes comparatively inert. The 
system into requisition its powers of resistance, gradually adapts 
itself to the noxious substance, and finally tolerates it with little injury. 
In very minute doses, it may be breathed without any appreciable effects. 

the virulent poisons, such as arsenic, prussic acid, nux-vomica, bo- 
hon upas, opium, &c. may be used in small quantities with safety hg 
who would think of employing them except for urgent sickness ? 


- 86 
been accused. Electricity, magnetism, earth, air, water, sun, moon, 
planets, comets, have jo | been arraigned in vain. There is a mystery 
which hangs over the origin and spread of epidemics, which will probably 
never be removed. ‘The philosophers of the present day are no wiser kh 
on this subject than those who lived three thousand years ago. 

There is, then, not a particle of evidence that the general atmosphere 
where cholera prevails is changed, or contains any impurity. On the 
contrary, all the evidence which exists upon the subject is against such a 
supposition. What folly, then—what short of empiricism—to “eg the 
element we breathe with the smoke of gunpowder, the fumes of tar, 
brimstone, with chlorine and of stench, for the 
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would be mad enough to swallow them on the supposition of his } 
illness, when he has every symptom of health? And who would be will- 
ing to inhale the noxious fumes of the chlorides, because some visionary 
has idly conjectured that the air may be impure, when it has every ap- 
pearance of purity, and when at the same time the fact is assumed—not 
proved—that ine has an universal power over atmospherical con- 
taminations ? 

Of the effect of chlorine in destroying some of the fetid gases, I am 
well aware. It does this (generally at least) by its powerful affinity for 
one of the elements (hydrogen) in the composition of those gases, de- 
taching it, entering into combination with it, and destroying the compound. 
This is a common effect of chlorine. But there are offensive gases upon 
which it has no effect ; at least, when used in such sinall quantities as not 
to render the air which contains it irrespirable. The truth of this remark 
I have often proved in dissecting rooms. In such places the ‘ purifier’ 
has often failed to remove stench, even when the apartment was strongly 
im ated with it, as evinced by the’ senses and the appropriate tests. 
A similar failure has often happened when a strong solution has been ap- 
plied to decomposing animal matter. Sores and ulcers giving forth an 
offensive effluvium have not been uniformly deprived of their fetor by its 
Similar results have been witnessed by others. Chlorine, 

, is no more of a specific for stench, than Swaim’s panacea is for 
indigestion. This is readily accounted for. Fetid gases are not neces- 
sarily compounds of hydrogen ; and those that are so may retain this 
element by a strength of affinity which is too powerful for chlorine to 
overcome. Such gases or substances are often, probably, of a specific 
principles formed by peculiar chemical agen- 
cies. When such is the fact, ‘ the universal purifier ’ is little better than 
burning tar or feathers. While chlorine, then, is an agent of considera- 
ble power in destroying bad smells, entering chemically into combination 
with one or more of the elements which compose them, it is not a 


Pie believed that the knowledge of the power of chlorine over offen- 
sive odors first suggested its use as a ‘disinfectant.’ At the time of this 
suggestion, the shades of alchemy were not entirely dispelled. Men 
occasionally dreamed about ‘ the philosopher’s stone,’ and ‘ the elixir of 
life.’ Chemistry was thought to have an importance among the sciences 
which it does not possess. Not only inorganic matter, but organic be- 
ings, were supposed under the dominion of its laws. The animal fluids 
were considered definite chemical compounds, which it was not beyond 
the powers of the laboratory to simulate. ‘The matter of contagion was 
considered a gas not unlike what ‘chemists are accustomed to catch in 
their receivers,’ and the cause of epidemic and malarious diseases a simi- 
lar gas floating in the atmosphere. The foul air which commonly sur- 
rounds the beds of the sick was identified with these aerial poisons, and 
it became an object to correct it. The ‘purifier’ (chlorine) was ap- 
ied. If odor could be removed, or drowned and rendered impercepti- 
by a more powerful stench, all was considered safe. This is the 
way in which the ‘ preventive’ came into use. The chemist, instead of 
trying his infallible and collecting facts in proof of its efficacy, sat qui- 
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speculating in hig closet. If his dogmas were doubted, he refuted 
S ctepce by an appeal to experiments made in his laboratory. This is 
the kind of sct Bich has made so much noise in this matter. 

There is a great error prevalent—particularly among those of little 
medical reading—respecting the agency in disease of those gases percepti- 
ble by the senses which are evolved from decomposing organic matter. 
Though I cannot persuade myself that they are entirely » yet 
abundant observation has conclusively proved that they act a very sub- 
ordinate in the production of disease. There is the best reason to 
believe that the deleterious principle which is evolved from filth—from 

le and animal bodies in a state of decomposition—does not reside 
in those effluvia which are most obnoxious to sense of smell; but in 
something else which is tasteless, inodorous, and often too subtle for the 
tests of c There are numerous facts which show 
inadequac etid gases alone to serious derangements 
the health, much more endemic or epidemic diseases. The stench of 
slaughter-houses, omg tye privies, dissecting rooms, masses of putri- 

ing animal matter, &c. particularly wiere there is free ventilation, 

h so concentrated as to produce occasional nausea and vomiting 
in those unaccustomed to it, and so abundant and diffusible as to impreg- 
nate the air for a furlong around, has been satisfactorily shown to have 
often no effect upon the health of those who are constantly exposed to it. 
Upon the sea-shore of New England, the farmers make much use of fish 
as a manure, leaving them to putrify and dissolve upon the soil. A pow- 
erful and most offensive odor 1s evolved, which is conveyed on the winds 
to the distance of miles, sickening the stomachs of serpy B and yet 
no ill effects are experienced by those who turn up and till the ground 
The facts of this description are so common that many physicians have 
contended that animal putrefaction is never productive of sickness. 
fetid exhalations were of themselves sufficient to occasion permanent dis- 
ease, or were indicative of an atmosphere necessarily unwholesome, 
surely no such facts ought to exist. 

Again, intermittents, bilious fever and vy fever, which are gene- 
se admitted to be produced by the effluvia of animal and vegetable 

ics (particularly the latter) in a state of decomposition, frequently pre- 
vail to a most alarming extent, and with singular fatality, when the senses 
recognize no contamination of the air, and when of course no fetid gases 
exist. We come to the conclusion, then, which has often been arrived 
at, that fetor merely has little to do with sickness or health—that decom- 
posing organic matter often evolves a most deadly poison which has 
neither smell nor taste—that the removal of nauseous odors in using the 
means of cleanliness is a matter of secondary importance—and that the 
employment of chlorine, as one of these means, which has no ascertained 

er over anything but stench, and only a limited power even over this, 

ut suppose the fetid gases are deleterious to health ; and suppose that 
chlorine, under favorable circumstances, will destroy them : is it easy to 
regulate the quantity of the latter necessary to decompose the former, 
end have none in excess? Is it not always required that the: chlorine 
should be greatly in excess in order to effect this decomposition with any 


* 
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? And is not this chlorine ive of al 

more certain injury possibly have efflu- 
via it was designed to destroy ? But on the supposition that the ‘ disin- 
fecting agent’ can be employed in the precise quantity required to de- 
oomgeee an offensive gas, and does actually decompose it, what is the 
result? A substance is formed, consisting of chlorine and the hydrogen 
which it has detached from the offensive compound. This is muriatic 
acid gas. It is acrid, irritating, and irrespirable ; as poisonous as chlo- 
rine, and far more destructive to life than the fetid gases for which it isa 
substitute. A bad smell is indeed exchanged for one more tolerable ; but, 
at the same time, an agent decidedly noxious is added to the atmosphere 
in the place of one which was hardly injurious. 

In the preceding remarks on the employment of chlorine, I have con- 
sidered it as mingled with the air we breathe—the way in which it is or- 
dinarily recommended and used. But there is another mode of employ- 
ing it. Thea ent to be purified may be vacated, a vessel ase 
the materials for evolving the gas placed within it, and the doors 
a few hours, it may be o an ly ventilated. If ev 
which is capable of contaminating the air has been previously joie ‘ 
the apartment will now perhaps be found sweet wholesome. But 
chlorine gas is not the only one which will do the same. x al those 
which have energetic decomposing powers will accomplish as much. 
The nitrous acid gas has often been effectually used for this purpose. 
Indeed, the free use of soap and water alone, aided by a plenty of pure 
air, never fails to answer a similar end. While the effects of the latter 
- ouenty oe more certain, they can always be used without endangering 

th. 

Of the power of chlorine over the principle of contagion or infection, 
so by some modern a particle of 
evidence. True, indeed, if you could catch this principle in the bowl 
ofas and pour upon it a concentrated solution of chlorine, there is 
little doubt you would destroy its activity. , You might do the same with 
nitric, or muriatic, or ay acid, or any other powerful chemical 

t. The virus of smallpox or cowpox may be readily destroyed in 
see way. The mode in which this is done may be easily conceived, by 
observing the action of oil of vitriol or lunar-caustic upon the surface of 
a fresh wound on the body. A complicated chemical change is effected, 
the nature of which is not exactly understood. But I am not considering 
the influence of chemical agents on the contagious virus enclosed in ves- 
sels, but when diffused in the atmosphere. When in this state, if the 
‘ disinfectant’ in quantities not irrespirable can destroy it, those who as- 
sert that it can, ought to prove it. This has not been and cannot be done. 

On a question of the kind under consideration (the ‘ disinfecting ’ pow- 
ers of ine), the burthen of proof devolves upon the advocates of the 
chlorides. Until they have collected an adequate number of facte (not 
inferences) in support of their case, their. statements are deserving of 
little credit. But where are these facts? The subject has been long 
before the public. The claims of chlorine have been asserted and reas- 
serted. It has been employed for a length of time and on an extensive 
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epidemic, endemic, and contagious ‘diseases ; and what is the 
It has heeti used in cholera wherever this disease has a 
in Russia, Germany, France, England, Canada, and the United States ; 
and what that is new have its advocates to say in its favor? Were its 
ers such as they have been maintained to be, would not this matter 
fous ago have been put to rest, and the voice of cavilers and sceptics 
silenced? No new evidence seems to have been gathered upon the sub- 
_ Nine-tenths of the medical world still go on doubting, while che- 
mists continue their scientific reveries, publishing to the their closet 
ulations, and anon repeating the stale story about ‘the cathedral of 
.” When the cholera commenced its ra in Albany, high hopes 
were entertained of arresting its progress by the chlorides. All took 
good care to lay in a supply of ‘ the preventive.’ Everything inside and 
out was deluged with the ‘disinfecting’ gas. One’s chance of safi 
seemed to be considered directly as the quantity of chlorides he had wi 
and about him. | What followed ? The disease increased, as it had been 
wont to do in other places. Men sickened and died. Some fell victims 
with ‘the immortal catholicon ’ in their pockets! People lost confidence 
in their protector. It went out of fashion and was abandoned, and pre- 
| the ilence took wings. While the epidemic was among us, I 
watched closely and incessantly the effect of the means which were used 
as preventives. Burning tar, the fumes of sulphur, and the exhalations 
from the chlorides, were all fairly beaten. The latter seemed nothi 
better than the others ; that is, it was of no service at all. I have di 
to show that its use has with us been attended with the least 
Nor have I met with one who ‘has been more fortunate than myself. 
Many who were its advocates in the beginning, were faithless towards 
the close. Most of the physicians here are now either indifferent or 
entirely sceptical as it regards the ‘ disinfector.’ 
__ But has chlorine had no positively injurious effects in the profusion in 
which it has been used as a cholera preventive? Is it easy to conceive 
that the inhalation of so noxi@us and powerful an agent can be a matter of 
e, especially when the system is in a state of pttee ews 
bility to the action of causes disturbing the health? Where 
vails, there is an universal predisposition to disease—a predisposition 
which is kindled into a fatal blaze by the application of a spark. An in- 
jurious impression made upon the body, Shothie through the medium of 
the stomach or lungs, which in other circumstances would be productive 
of little harm, will in this state be followed by sickness and death. Is it 
safe, then, to recommend the general breathing of chlorine where this 
epidemic is raging? Is it not eminently hazardous? Would not this 
measure, if adopted, instead of preventing the disease, add to the excit- 
of an ? 
put what are the facts upon this subject? Enough have occurred in 
this city to satisfy any candid mind thet the gas exhaled from the chlo- 
rides is not innozious—that it cannot be respired with impunity where 
epidemic cholera is prevailing—that its tendency is to augment and not 
to diminish the number of the sick. It has taken rank here among the 
numerous exciting causes of disease, and has not been least in impor- 
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tance. I have experienced inconvenience frombit myself, in common — 
with many others. The effects on susceptible persons have often been 
powerful. On such, a state approaching asphyxia has sometimes bees 
produced while walking the streets. An attack of the epidemic has ia 
more than one instance been satisfactorily traced to the free_ respiration. 
of chlorine. One physician has mentioned to me a remarkable instance. 
All the members of a large and respectable family were seized with the 
symptoms of the malady within cighten hours after a liberal use of the 
‘ preventive ’ in all parts of their dwelling. Their physician not unrea- 
sonably attributed their sickness to the said ‘ preventive.’ I could men- 
tion instances hardly less melancholy. _I learn from a private letter, 
ffom a respectable source, that effects of a similar description were wit- 
nessed in Paris, during their late epidemic, ona larger scale. 
Chlorine, then, is about as much of a cholera preventive as ardent spirits. 
But there is an indirect injury which is liable to result from the recom- 
mendation and use of the chlorides, which has not yet been alluded to, 
and which is of no slight magnitude. If the people are made to under- 
stand that these substances are adequate to the purposes of cleanliness, 
they will resort to them on the score of economy, to the neglect of more 
effectual and expensive means. We might argue this from the known 
mental constitution of man. This was argued and the consequences pre- 
dicted. What was feared has taken place. Cleanliness with us has been 
ted. Faith in the ‘ disinfectants’ has been one cause of this 
lect. Filth, instead of being removed, has been too often merely sprink- 
led or mixed with the chlorides. This has not only been done about 
dwellings, but within them. I have seen the floors, furniture, &c. lite- 
too frequent neglected, even w cticable, in consequence 
of its being t , t unnecessary. It is al ae and expensive, and was 
so considered. Besides, it is an antiquated mode of making clean, and, 
moreover, is highly unscientific. The new and improved plan was en- 
thusiastically adopted. Matters were conducted on chemical principles. 
Common sense was scouted, and her plac@occupied by a nobler genius— 
the genius of philosophy. The old and vulgar means of purifying, such 
as washing, and scouring with soap and water, ventilation, sweeps 
scrapiog and removing, &c. were frequently abandoned, as 
costly, bot as behind the improvements of the 


a question relating to the ‘disinfecting’ power of a substance is to 


with extravagant pretensions as a purifier and antidote to contagious 

miaamatc emanations ; and i its eficacy i 1 be ‘udged of by the num 
bers and respectability of those who attest it, it is ‘ar better deserving of 
consideration and respect than the modern specific : and yet, the nitrous 
acid gas is now little thought of by the scientific world. This is because 


|. 
| 
q 
onsiderable authority n quoted on the question examina- | 
tion, which would seem to controvert the opinions and arguments which i 
have been advanced. Though authority, unsupported and rea- 
soni for little with me, it may do with some. the way, ie 
= = = Is DOL to our 


tha and’ Chlorine. 
its 


modus operandi in"destroying morbific miasms cannot 
! * Medico Chirurgical Review, Vol. X. page 355. 

those whose minds are swayed by authority and names, 

I shall make a few extracts—all which my limited space will allow— 

"chiefly from medical writings, for the purpose of showing the sense of 
the profession on the powers of the chlorides as ‘ eee agents.’ 

And here may I take the liberty to say, that physicians [all M.D.’s are 

not physicians], from their opportunity for observation, their intimate 

knowledge of and all their bearings, and their acquaintance with the 
Correct mode of reasoning on medical ge are best capable of pass- 
—earhag judgment on a question like that under ee 
T who have appeared as the advocates for chlorine, have | 
almost to a man chemists, who have had no practical knowledge of the sub- 


which have handled. Their ie have been gat in the 

. Their conclusions have the fruit of study. Their 

phi has been the result of speculation. How much, then, are 
their assertions and opinions worth ? 

The Medico-Chirurgical Review, the highest authority on any medi- 

smells be corrected, and remain. e have always 

the doctrine that ventilation is the best and safest disinfectant. 
© remove the infected air is surely more effectual than to correct or 
cover a fetid exhalation floating in it. 

‘ With cleanliness and ventilation there will be little or no danger— 
without these, we should have no confidence in the chlorurets ’ (chlorides). 

| wi paragra are taken from the Westminster i 
October, 831. phs 

‘Li ance, it would appear, is to be placed on the disin- 
fectants which have as yet been tried. ud 

depended 


- than any or all these modes 

tants *). 

Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, a gentleman of general science and of great 
eminence in his profession, uses strong language upon this subject. 

* Combustion excepted, I repeat, that thorough washing and ventilation 
are the only certain means discovered, to purify foul and sickly ships, 
and render them the abodes of cleanliness and health. Of hospitals and 

, ‘It is not only useless, then, it is injurious, to fill the wards of recepta- 
-‘Gles of the sick with suffocating and irritating fames and gases, to the an- 
_ BOyance and distress of patients with tender eyes and weak lungs. I 

have never seen a place fumigated, without exciting among the sick - 
~ painful = and other disagreeable affections. And if disinfection 
seemed to be the result of the process, it was owing to the other means 

_ used at the same time, and not to fumigation. 
* Shall I be told, in objection to my opinion on this subject, that chlo- 
Fine gas and some others destroy the fetid exhalations emitted by putrid 
animal matter, and in that way contribute to purity? The fact is known 


. 
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to me ; but itis also known, that such exhalation is not the febrile miasm 
of which I am treating. That poison exists in it# most virulent and de- 
structive condition, unaccompanied by any odor. Itdoes not follow, 
therefore, that because chlorine gas destroys‘the fetor arising from the 
dissolution of animal or vegetable substances, it will also destroy the poi- 
son. This loose substitute for reasoning is an abundant source of error 

and mischief. Nothing but an accurate and successful experiment is — 
competent to prove that any known gas is — of uniting with febrile 
malaria, and neutralizing it. And as far as I have ‘been to inform — 


myself, such an experiment has never yet been made. Hence the be- 


lief in the (anti) miasmatic a of the referred to is nothing 
pr Ad is.’—[American Journal of M Sciences for August, 
Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, a physician of great celebrity, uses the fol- 
‘Not st reliance is to be placed on lime and its chlorides as 
direct preventives of epidemic cholera ; and no great confidence ought to 
be reposed in their power over nuisances. It is better to remove pu- 
trescent matters than to correct their stench with lime, or even the boast- 
ed chloride. Moreover, an independent use of the last may and often 
has proved injurious to health ; the chlorine gas which is liberated being, 


if breathed undiluted with atmospheric air, a more deadly poison than 
produces cholera.’—( Treatise on Epidemic , July, 


Dr. Tully, of New Haven, whose standing as a professional man and 
as a chemical philosopher entitles his opinions to great weight, in a pri- 

*I concur with you most fully in regard to 
the chloroxids of ealcium and or hae. (in other words the chlorides), 
and even chlorine itself, either for the destruction of specific a 
morbific miasmata, or epidemic causes, whatever they may be. I have 
come to this conclusion, because I have not seen even a particle of evi- 
dence in favor of what is called their disinfecting powers. I do not 
know, however, that, on a subject of this nature, a negative can be proved. 
' The onus probandi must rest on those in the affirmative. Now where 
are the proofs ? If there are any, would they not long before this have 
been adduced ? That the chloroxids, .and especially the chlorine itself, 
will frequently destroy offensive smells or odors, I do not pretend to 
question ; but they certainly do not do this universally. I have myself 
often known them fail. ' 

‘It is well known by physicians that those effluvia which are most 
manifest to the senses, possess but little if any poe in the production 
of disease ; while those which are most noxious have no sensible proper- 
ties. The contagion of smallpox and measles, and ho, ‘ 
ence by which jail fever is uced, cannot be recognized by the senses. 

‘I have long been satisfied, that washing with soap water, and 
ventilation, are the only adequate means of purification, and, I will add, 
disinfection (as the f ionable and cant phrase of the a ny 

‘In addition, it appears to me that the chlorides, when freely used, 


had 
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do injury. They prove exciti 
Dr. Yates, of New York, makes some very sensible remarks on this 


ject: 
©The power of ‘disinfecting agents,” except on stench and putridity, 
I deem extremely problematical. We want proof that the atmosphere is 
less now than at other seasons. We want proof—only probable. 
—that the air contains a particle of infecting matter,’ &c. ' 

‘ But allowing that yaar y ae particles of infectious matter exist in 

_ the atmosphere, what ve we that the chlorides will alter their 
nature or their rties? Only from this analogical deduction, that 
destroys the stench of putridity, it must of conse- 
e destroy the substance matter of infection—an unphilosophical de- 
Siction a1 beet. But let us come to a case in point. ill chloride de- 
stroy the poisonous quality of arsenic, the emetic y of antimony, 
pa ific effect of opium ? If not, what right | ve we to suppose 
it will otherwise affect an imaginary particle of poisonous matter floating 
in the atmosphere ? We cannot know, from anything that has yet been 
discovered, that chlorides have the slightest chemical influence on the 
quality of any matter ah 2 odor, much less on that of the matter in 
question. Hence, I conclude that all the expense incurred in their dis- 
tribution hout our streets and yards, is a mere boon to public alarm 


and prejudice.’—[ Yates on Asiatic or Spasmodic Cholera, August, 1832. 
I shall now make an extract from a letter from Dr. Parsons, of Provi- 
‘dence, to a a in Boston. The letter was designed to show the 


a y of the ‘ disinfectants.’ | 

‘The sloop Hero sailed from New York on the 17th of July (1832), 
‘with thirty passengers on board, and was quarantined at Newport ei 
‘days from her time of leaving that city. On the day of landing the pas- 
sengers, four of them were immediately attacked with Asiatic cholera, 
‘and died in a few hours. This vessel had five tons of best Scotch chlo- 
ride of lime on board, shipped on the 14th of said month ; any one cask 
‘of which, the owner informs me, would give out h the staves suffi- 
cient gas to saturate the atmos of the vessel as effectually as would 
be done if the floors and decks were sprinkled with the powder. Yet 
out 0 n arriving with passengers from York, that 
yo ha any person infected with the disease’ ! ! wy 

This statement, methinks, must prove of difficult digestion to the ad- 
‘vocates of ‘ preventives.’ It contains an argument which may serve any 
purpose but theirs. It seems to prove that chlorine is not the specific, 
after all—that science is not always triumphant. It reveals a fact which 
_amay be justly regarded as an outrage on rational chemistry. 

Albany, September 6, 1832. 


N. B. As this subject has engaged the attention of the New York 
‘public, the author will send a copy of the above communication to one of 
Se raers of shen city, to be published simultaneously with this in the 
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CASE OF CHOLERA AT MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


Our correspondent at Middletown has very politely forwarded us the 
following sketch of the case of cholera which proved fatal in that town in 
the course ofthe last month, = 


Oliver Smith, aged forty-five, by occupation a butcher, on Saturday, 
August 25th, was seized with a diarrhoea, to which he had been occa- 
sionally subject. He continued his occupation through the day, and it 
seems that there was no disturbance of the bowels during the greater part 
of the night following. On Sunday morning, the 26th, at three o’clock, 
A. M., diarrhoea returned with redou violence, attended with 
slight spasms of the limbs ; so that between that time and twelve o’clock, 
he judged that he had thirty dejections, which were very copious, of a 
fluid nearly colorless, — that it had the tinge of dirty water. At 
twelve o’clock, he was seized with violent spasms in the legs and lower 
extremities, which induced him to send for a physician, who arrived 
within about half an hour. He found the patient with a haggard counte- 
nance, expressive of great anxiety. The cramps continued, and by turns 
were attended with such agony that his cries were heard in the adjoining 
houses. ‘There was a slight nausea, the skin was cool, and the pulse 
nearly extinct at the wrists. By external and internal remedies the diar- 
rhoea and cramps were checked, and a tolerable but moderate warmth 
was uced, while the body was covered with sweat. But this was 
copious, inv evacuation from , of a colorless, limpid 
flud. The ete , and some parts of the skin livid and cor- 
rugated ; the left hand arm, more especially, were of a very dark 
Oty with a deep blue or black 
Slight spasms were occasionally observed through the remainder 
the disease. A considerable part of the adnata of each eye appeared 
to be suffused with black blood, which had a margin as distinct as if the 
blood had settled from an external injury. Though the mind was weak- 
ened, the patient was neither comatose nor delirious, till after he sunk 
into the dying state. Like many other people, he gradually lost his 
senses, but in a very different manner from those who {fall into coma, or 
the apoplectic stupor of low fever. The powers of life sunk so rapidly, 
that by three or four o’clock, P. M., he appeared to be actually dying. 
This state continued, without any revival or sensible reaction, till half past 
seven o’clock, on Monday morning, the 27th, when he expired. 


THE PATHOLOGIAC VARIETIES OF CHOLERA. 
[Communicated by Dr. Warren for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


New York, Sept. 5, 1832, 
My Dear Sir,—I have endeavored to communicate to you, hitherto, 
such of the cases of cholera yxia, in which I have made post-mortem 
examinations, as should best illustrate the pathologiac varieties which 
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occur in that disease. Parallel cases would but encumber the Journal in 
which you have done me the honor of making this publication, and would af- 
ford no interest to yourself from the multiplicity which are now on record. 
_ . Through the continued politeness of my friend, Dr. Rhinelander, I as- 

sisted in the dissection of a subject at the pais Street Hospital this 


Morning, whose case adds to the variety of id appearances which 
have fallen under my observation. : 

The subject was a laborer, about forty-five years of age, and his habits 

rally temperate. He was admitted yesterday in the stage of col- 

; and after suffering severely the usual characteristic symptoms, died 

in the evening. The examination began about twelve hours after death. 

Surface natural, features contracted, muscles rigid, abdomen tumid. 

Stomach and small intestines inflated, the latter more than usually florid. 

Veins of the epiploon and mesentery full. Peritoneal investment adhe- 


' give tothe touch. Mucous membrane of the stomach natural, of the 


small intestines slightly vascular, but the redness existed principally in the 
serous tissue. As is common in cholera subjects, where redness of the 
small intestines occurs, it abounded most in the ilium. There was little 
else in the canal than a cream-like mucus, which was found in a preter- 
natural quantity, but adhering to the membrane. The large intestines 
were contracted through their whole extent to about two thirds of an inch 
in diameter. The caecum was also contracted in a corresponding degree. 
They of course presented a knotted appearance. The color was healthy 
and in every other respect they were perfectly natural. They contai 
nothing but mucus, less abundant than in the smaller portion, but v 
similar in sensible properties. This is the second instance only in whi 

I have observed a contraction of the large intestines. The former I no- 
ticed in a subject at the Bellevue Hospital, and in that case the contrac- 
tion was confined to the arch of the colon. This portion of the intestines 
is commonly found inflated—very rarely contracted. The liver was unu- 
sually pale, and no blood flowed from deep incisions. It could only be 
expressed from its largest veins. We could not detect a trace of bile in 
the organ ; it was otherwise healthy. The gall bladder contained about 
an ounce of yellowish bile—apparently two thirds filled. Urinary bladder 
entirely contracted. The other abdominal viscera natural. In the tho- 
rax, the lungs were very natural, and about two thirds exhausted of air. 
The left cavities of the heart were perfectly empty and natural ; the rignt 
contained a moderate quantity of blood, and were morbidly flabby. No 
petechiw. Serous tissues of the parietes natural. 

Dr. Rhinelander made a very minute dissection of the brain. It was 
rather more than usually soft, and its organization was distinct, and ex- 
hibited in a very interesting manner by Dr. R. The membranes were 
natural, and their veins contained less blood than is commonly found in 
subjects who have died of other diseases. The nerves, in their origin 
and extension, showed no mark of disease, nor could any be detected in 
the cerebral substance. little florid blood exuded on the surface of the 
medullary portion. The ventricles contained their proper quantity of 
fluid, and the plexus was natural. The pineal and pituitary glands, and 
other parts, were found in their natural state. The cerebellum and me- 
dulla oblongata were equally free from marks of disease, and the basilary 
artery was empty. 

In this subject, the oil of which I formerly spoke was found in small 
quantities on the blood, from whatever part examined. 


Noevidence of ion.— Vi and tru 
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POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF CHOLERA PATIENTS. 


We have given in previous numbers an account of the examination of the 
bodies of the first four persons who died of cholera in this city. That of 
the fifth, we offer below. Should any facts appear, on further inquiries of 
this nature, of an unusual character, we shall endeavor to record them ; 
but shall otherwise deem it unnecessary to multiply such notices. : 
‘Elizabeth Hunt, aged forty-five years, a miserable object, was found 
near the South Bridge early in the evening of the 7th September, in a 
privy, by a watchman, and carried to the watch house—thence carried in 
the morning to the cholera hospital in South District, where she died at 
ten o’clock, A.M. Before removal to the hospital, she had vomited fluid, 
described as clear water. During this period she drank water freely— 
perhaps a gallon. No dejections or nausea afterentrance. After remo- 
val, collapsed. At nine o’clock, pulseless ; hands sublivid ; hands and 
face cold; knees not so. Skin rather damp when cold ; scarce any 


et urgent thirst ; complains of burning at epigastrium when ques- 


AvurTorsy.—Spasmodic action could be induced in most parts by friction 
or a sudden blow. Appearances in brain not very somashabies Abdo- 
men. No uliar odor ; no effusion. Small vessels of the intestines 
injected. hole aspect rather red. Stomach large and flabby. Mucous 
membrane somewhat reddened. Decided redness through great part of 
small intestines ; most marked in jejunum. In stomach, contents 3x. to 
xij. of thin, opaque, dark, dirty fluid. In small intestines, white creamy 
fluid, with indistinct flocculi. In caecum, watery pea-green fluid. That 
in large intestines, generally, more or less green, with mucus. No feces 
or ingesta. A lumbricus was found in small intestines. Liver mode- 
rately congested. Gall bladder large ; contained about 3Ziss. of very 
dark green bile, of usual consistence. Ducts said to be pervious. Spleen 
small, soft, dark. Kidneys in color, size, consistence, altogether natural, 
Bladder contained 3 iij. fluid, the character of which was not ascertained. 

. Lungs crepitated, and presented healthy appearance. Peri- 
cardium contained 3ij. thin bloody fluid. Heart rather large. Both 
sides contained dark fluid blood, with soft coagula. Some dark blood 
also in thoracic aorta: Jess in abdominal. Branches of the vena ports 
considerably distended. 

To these morbid appearances may be added—Jn pocket a bottle of rum, 
a pack of cards, and a phial containing flag root steeped in spirits, _ 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA IN BOSTON. 


Tue cholera is certainly a dangerous subject. It is quite sufficient to 
hazard an opinion about it on one day, in order to have a fact turn up in- 
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consistent with it on the next. Recently we expressed a st hope 
that cases were to be as they had been, few and far between, and  & t 
alarm arising from the appearance of the disease would prove its greatest 
evil. This had scarcely gone to press, ere two or three.were added to 
the number of cases ; and scarce a day has passed since without a new 
one. It now appears, that from the 9th to the 16th, a period of eight 
days, thirteen cases have occurred in this city. Of this number, six hap- 
pened within an hundred feet of each other, in a Jocation near the western 
end of Elliot Street, where the land is very low, and the cellars have 
been for some time past known to be wet and offensive. No other cir- 
cumstance is known, common to these cases, which serves in any degree 
to explain their occurrence. All these cases were fatal. Another case 
on the 10th, in a yard leading from Essex Street, which was no- 
ticed as the residence of a Mrs. Ryan who had died on the 7th. The 
lower part of this yard is a pier built out a short distance over flats, which 
at low water are uncovered to a great extent, and emit an offensive odor. 
The individual seized was notoriously intemperate, and had probably been 
taking an unusual quantity the preceding twenty-four hours. This case 
too was fatal. Another case occurred in a cellar in Broad Street, in a 
woman about fifty-five years of age, represented as accustomed to use 
ardent spirits, but not in excessive quantities. The cellar itself is report- 
ed as having been overflowed occasionally at high tides, but being at 
— in good order. She is reported convalescent. Another case 
place in Jefferson Street, in a woman of excellent character and hab- 
its, who had been nurse to one of the patients in Elliot Street for three 
or four hours. This case terminated fatally. The last case was that of 
a woman residing in Short Street, who is said to have been under the 
influence of mental de ion for some weeks, and to have suffered from 
diarrhcea for several days. This account—as will be all future ones we 
shall give—is written early on Monday morning. 
- Thus far then, at least, it would appear that the cholera has not be- 
come the reckless, indiscriminate destroyer of human life ; but that for the 
most part its unfortunate victims have indulged in habits, or been 
in circumstances, such as are found in general to be predisposing causes 
of disease. That between these circumstances and the occurrence of the 
disease there existed the relation of cause and effect, we dare not ven- 
ture to affirm ; but such at least is the encouraging view of the case, and 
therefore we are willing for the present to adopt it. One case seems to 
have some bearing on question of contagion ; but as the patient refer- 
red to participated in the —- to the same local cause, it is reasona- 
ble to admit that she was affected by this in common with the others. In 
fine, we must live and learn ; that is, if we are permitted—for if there 
ever was a time when the maxim of Hippocrates—.?rs longa vita . 
was well exemplified, that time is certainly the present. 


INJECTION OF THE SALINE SOLUTION IN CHOLERA. 


Tue first operation in Boston of injecting the veins with a saline solution 
was performed on a patient with cholera, attended by Drs. Homans and 
Ware, on Friday last. The patient, a female, had been taken ill at five 
o’clock in the morning, and had sunk very rapidly through the day. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon she was without pulse, with hands and face 
cold, the feet having been kept warm by external means, and quite insen- 
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sible to external objects. Indeed, to all appearance she was near death. 
About six pints of the saline fluid,* at a temperature varying from 105 to 
112 deg., were thrown into a vein in the foot. The time occupied in the 
operation was about half an hour. The effect on the system was almost 
immediate. The pulse became sensible ; the color of the skin improved ; 
the respiration was easier ; the aes aroused, became quite awake to 
external objects, more so than she had been for many hours, and express- 
ed herself as being much relieved. The change, however, though very 
remarkable, was not so great as has been described as taking place in 
some cases. Some vomiting occurred, soon after the injection, and a 
large quantity of liquid was ejected ; a draining also continued from the 
bowels. The state of prostration gradually returned, and at ten o’clock 
in the evening all appearance of amendment had vanished. The i 

tion was then repeated, and the same quantity introduced. Effects 

lar to those before noticed followed, but in a much less striking manner ; 
and at twelve o’clock there seemed little probability that she would con- 
tinue more than one or two hours. In the morning, however, she was 
found with a warm moist skin, and a frequent feeble pulse. She had be- 
come comatose, and took no more notice while she lived. She continued 
warm, lost in a considerable measure the dark hue of the skin, and died 
at two o’clock, P. M., thirty-three hours from the first attack. 

This operation was performed in presence of Drs. Warren, Stevenson 
and McKean, who concurred in the opinion that without it life ‘would 
have speedily terminated. Its only result was to prolong life eighteen or 
twenty hours, which it obviously did. Under some circumstances this 
alone might become a very important object, in a disease which destro 
its victims with such suddenness, particularly since the patient is 
more comfortable by it. It is to be remarked that no cramps were com- 
plained of during the period of revival. Whether any further benefits are 
to be derived from this measure, must be determined by future trials. 


LECTURES ON THE BRAIN AND ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Dr. Srurznem has favored the faculty in this city with a few dissec- 
tions of the brain, an organ to the anatomy and functions of which he has © 
devoted his superior talents. The beauty and skill of his illustrations 
excited the admiration of all present. However well or ill the learned in 
the old world have thought of the doctrines of Phrenology, taught by Dr. 
S.; a wonderful familiarity with the anatomy of the brain, and correspond- 
ing skill in its dissection, have been accorded him in every country he 
has visited. How richly such a meed is merited, we can now bear testi- 
mony from personal observation. 

We are also happy to state that Dr. Spurzheim has commenced, at the 
Athenzum, a course of popular lectures on Phrenology. His apparatus 
is ample, his manner pleasing, and his explanations clear and satisfactory. 
The course will consist of eighteen lectures. 


Effects of Fruit as regards Cholera.—We have seen rather a curious 
document, drawn up by some of the chief growers of fruit and vegetables 
in the village around London. It is stated, on the authority of twenty-one 


* This solution consists of two drachms of muriate of soda, and two scruples of carbonate of soda, 
to sixty ounces of water. , 
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such whose names are ed, that up to July the 24th (when 
it is dated), of 1010 laborers of either sex employed in their gardens, one 
only was indisposed, and not one had had cholera. Their inference is, 
that fruit and vegetables are not favorable to the production of that dis- 
ease ; but it does not appear to us that the premises warrant the conclu- 
sion. Is it the fact that those laborers eat a larger portion of fruit and 
vegetables than others? It is notorious with regard to pastry cooks, 
confectioners, and such persons, that they do not consume more—if so 
much—of their commodities as others ; and certainly persons so situated 
as the thousand and ten above mentioned, are much less likely than others 
to commit any excess in regard to the articles in question. It is not 
against the use, but the abuse, of ‘ the kindly fruits of the earth,’ that we 
protest ; and we are quite sure that many cases of cholera have been 

uced by unripe fruit and raw vegetables (as cucumbers), taken even 
in moderate quantity ; and that great caution is poe nag, Bo this respect, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the growers.— London Medical Gazette. 


A valuable paper by Professor Hubbard, and some useful remarks on Diet and Regi- 
men, will be presented the reader in our next. 

Erratum.—In our in the iption on 77, the quantity of ‘olive oil ' was 
omitted. should have been Ol, Olivar. j. Tee Acet. Opik. gut. de. The reader 
iency with his pen, as he should do in all 

ilar cases. 


sumer of denthe in Boston Sir the week ending Sogt. 15, 38. Males, 20—Females, 16—8till- 


2. 
Of scartet fover, 6-typhous fever, 1—cholera morbus, 2—intemperance, 
sbeceee, I—inflammation on the brain, 1—dysentery, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Tux Medical Lectures in Harvard Uni will in the Medical Mason Bos- 
ton, on the third Wednesday in October, at 9 yrclock, A. M., and continued 
ARREN, 


Materia Dr. 
Midwifery and Medical Ju Dr. Cuannine. 
in Anatomy, Dr. Lewis. 
and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine, Drs. Jacnson and Wang. 
At a meeting of the Medical Faculty, hel 17th, 1832, it was 


Vorgp: That in all future examina for the Degree of Doctor in Medicine, examinations in Na- 
e 


The examination in Latin will be made in Cicero’s Select Orations ; and in Natural Philosophy, in 
Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. WALTER CHANNING, 

Boston, July 24, 1832, the Medical Faculty. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital is open to the Medical Class for the practice of Medicine and 


amount of Fees will be the same as heretofore. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Manx and rerainen in the neatest manner, at A. RICHARDSON'S Manufactory, 
. B. rs sicians ing in the country, punctually attended to. 
August 22, 1832. eop3m 
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